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^Moreover, the knowledge of other things by no means prevents
ou^ cognition of any particular thing from being distinct. I have
n?sver given the least occasion in my writings for such absurd
inferences.

Besides, his dictum: The argument which reasons from know-
ledge to existence is not valid1-, is plainly false. For although from
the fact that we know the essence of any particular thing, it does
not follow that it exists; nor from the fact that we think that we
know a thing does it follow that that is, if there is a possibility of
our being deceived : nevertheless the argument from knowledge to
existence is quite valid, because it is impossible to know anything,
unless it really is as we know it. We either know it as existent if
we perceive it to exist, or as of this or that nature, if only its
nature is known to us.

It is likewise false, or at least affirmed by him without the least
reason, that some thinking substance is divisible2, as he has it in
that table in which he brings forward the diverse species of thinking
substance, as though instructed by an oracle. For we cannot at all
understand extension or divisibility on the part of thought, and
it is quite absurd to affirm as true with a single word what has
neither been revealed by God, nor is grasped by the intellect.
Here I cannot conceal my opinion that his doctrine of the divisi-
bility of thinking substance seems to me very dangerous and quite
opposed to the Christian religion. For as long as anyone admits it,
he will never by force of reasoning acknowledge the real distinctness
between the human soul and the body.

The words Determinately, indeterminately; Distinctly, confusedly;
Explicitly, implicitly, standing alone, as they do here, have no
meaning at all. They seem to be merely pretences employed by
my Critic when he wishes to persuade his pupils, though he has
nothing valuable to say, that he has, nevertheless, much that is
valuable in his thought.

Likewise his other dictum : The argument which wants too much
in its conclusion gets nothing at all, ought not to be admitted
without drawing a distinction. For if by the expression too much
is meant only something in excess of what was sought, as when
beneath3 he objects to the arguments by which I have demonstrated
the existence of God, because he thinks that their conclusion
contains more than the laws of prudence require, or any mortal
demands, his contention is false and absurd; because the more
1 Cf. p. 303, par. 2.             2 cf. Ibid.             3 Of. Eeply 4, p. 320.